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RABBIT PLAGUES AND THEIR REMEDIES. 
By Mrs Percy FRANKLAND. 

Axout ten years have passed since the late M. 
Pasteur first brought forward his novel suggestion 
for compassing the rabbit plague in Australia by 
spreading broadcast amongst these objectionable 
rodents the germs of a disease particularly fatal 
to them. The Intercolonial Rabbit Commission, 
however, hesitated about carrying out this highly 
original and fertile idea; for, in the first place, 
the Commissioners were, perhaps not unnaturally, 
averse to incurring the responsibility and possible 
odium of introducing a disease hitherto a stranger 
to the colony; for the germs which Pasteur selected 
and recommended for this wholesale rabbit de- 
struction were the microbes of chicken-cholera— 
a malady which, when once it obtains a footing, 
may rapidly decimate poultry-yards. The opposi- 
tion raised to the adoption of this mode of ridding 
the colony of rabbits may therefore be readily 
understood. Quite recently, however, the Govern- 
ment Bacteriologist of Queensland has discovered 
that chicken-cholera, unfortunately, is by no means 
non-existent, and that, unknown to farmers and 
agricultural authorities, it has probably claimed 
annually a large number of victims amongst ducks 
and fowls, The identification of the disease as 
chicken-cholera from which certain birds were 
suffering was placed beyond all question by the 
most careful investigations and inquiries carried 
out at the Government Bacteriological Laboratory 
in Brisbane. Since this discovery of the existence 
of chicken-cholera in the colony, the inquiry as 
to whether these particular microbes may be 
employed to destroy rabbits has been opened up 
once more with fresh interest and energy. 

One remarkable feature about this method of 
rabbit destruction is the fact that the disease 
produced in rabbits by these bacteria has never 
been met with in these animals under ordinary 
cireumstances—that is to say, as far as can be 
ascertained, rabbits are not normally subject to 
or a prey to this particular disease. 

The same remarks apply to the disease which 


Professor Loeffler discovered could be disseminated 
artificially with such success for the extermination 
of plagues of field-mice, and which has produced 
such excellent results in various parts of Greece 
and Southern Russia. The special germs called 
into requisition in this campaign are known as 
the bacilli Typhi murium, producing a most fatal 
disease called ‘mouse-typhoid, which has never 
been found normally prevalent among mice. 

Rabbits are so susceptible to the action of this 
chicken-cholera microbe that careful experiments 
have proved that death may follow the intro- 
duction of a single germ in the course of a few 
hours, the latter finding its surroundings so 
congenial that it multiplies with extraordinary 
rapidity within the animal’s system, and thus 
lays its victim low in an extremely brief period 
of time. This virulent microbe is one of the 
smallest known to bacteriologists, rarely exceed- 
ing the one twenty thousandth (25405) of an 
inch in length and the one forty-two thousandth 
(zzt00) Of an inch in diameter, and is slightly 
oval in shape. 

Numerous experiments have been made to 
ascertain how far this minute bacterium may 
become a messenger of death to other animals. 
Thus it has been found that rats, both white and 
brown, the opossum, kangaroo, kangaroo-rat, a 
native bear, a kangaroo-dog, greyhounds, and 
other dogs of various breeds, cats and kittens, 
were all perfectly indifferent to its action, ex- 
periencing no evil results from its presence in 
their system ; whilst horses, cattle, sheep, goats, 
pigs, and, last but not least, human beings are 
also absolutely proof against any of its attacks, 
although, as we have seen, rabbits and poultry 
are extremely susceptible to its action. 

Thus farmers and stock-owners need have no 
fear of its dissemination damaging their stock, 
and no risk is run of the accidental poisoning of 
cattle occurring through its use, such as attends 
the employment of chemical poisons for suppress- 
ing these ruinous rodents. 

The practical value of this virus has been re- 
cently put to the test on an extensive scale in New 
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South Wales, and the results have been extremely 
encouraging. Its economical preparation in large 
quantities has been carefully studied, and it has 
been estimated that a brew of two gallons of 
broth infected with this microbe will contain 
sufficient material, added to pollard or coarse flour, 
to destroy at least twenty thousand rabbits, irre- 
spective of those which may be expected to contract 
the disease by contagion. Instead of growing the 
germs in broth and then mixing with pollard, a 
cheaper and more expeditious plan is to take the 
blood and vessels of an infected rabbit, which are 
swarming with many millions of these microbes, 
and, after mashing with water, add the mixture 
to the pollard to form a stiff paste. 

Mr Pound, the director of the Government 
Bacteriological Laboratory at Brisbane, remarks 
that this was possibly Pasteur’s original idea of 

utting his scheme into practical use, although 

e never made it known publicly. A letter, 
dated October 1888, from Pasteur to the Chief 
Inspector of Stock in New South Wales is extant, 
in which he says, with his characteristic abruptness 
and directness : ‘ With regard to the rabbit plague, 
I have not confided further to any one the secret 
of the use on a large scale of the means which I 
have proposed for the partial or total extermina- 
tion of these rodents by the adoption of chicken- 
cholera. It is to the government of Sydney that 
I will make it known if there be occasion. How 
to arrange for the manufacture of the fatal in- 
gredient, how to mix and use at a distance this 
ingredient with all its properties, that is my 
secret, about which the Commission is to see and 
know nothing for the present, and which I will 
only make known if the prize proposed on the 
31st August 1887 is awarded to me.’ 

Although the question was allowed to slumber 
for some time after Pasteur first communicated 
his idea to the scientific world, as we have seen, 
it has been revived with increased hopefulness 
during the past year, and many _ interesting 
investigations into the details of its practical 
application have been made. Amongst others, 
it appears that great discretion must be exer- 
cised as to the time of day when the lethal 
pollard pellets are distributed ; for the chicken- 
cholera microbe is extremely sensitive to sunshine, 
and if exposed to the direct rays of the sun for 
three hours it is completely deprived of all its 
virulent properties, and the pellets may be 
devoured with impunity by the rabbits. The 

lan is therefore adopted of scattering the 
infected pellets over the selected site either just 
before or after sundown, so that they run no 
chance of exposure to sunshine before being 
swallowed by the rabbits. 

Possibly the highly satisfactory results which 
have attended the trial experiments on a large scale 
with this new weapon of defence may induce the 
Australian authorities to regard with more favour 
than hitherto this novel application of bacteriology 
to practical life. The official report just issued 
on this highly interesting and important subject 
concludes with the following significant words: 
‘The evidence which has been brought forward 
by the somewhat exhaustive series of carefully- 
conducted experiments, which prove beyond all 
doubt that the disease known as chicken-cholera 
is contagious when introduced among rabbits liv- 
ing under natural conditions, is, in my opinion, 


of such a highly satisfactory character, and g0 
far conclusive as to warrant the government of 
this or any other colony granting permission to 
pastoralists and others who suffer directly from 
the depredations of rabbits to utilise this scheme 
of rabbit destruction,’ 


A TSAR’S GRATITUDE 
CHAPTER XXVI. 


THE agent of the Third Section deputed to watch 
for an entire week every action of Philipof, in 
hopes of finding a clue to the whereabouts of the 
missing Doonya, did not succeed—as has been 
shown—in his mission, for the reason that Doonya 
and her barge were absent during the whole of 
that period. But the police spy did not fail to 
observe Kirilof’s visit to the wharf and his con- 
versation with Philipof, and to report upon the 
circumstance. His report was sent on as a 
corollary to the remarks with which the student’s 
dying ‘act of attestation’ had been endorsed, and 
was duly presented with that document to those 
who received and sorted the petitions and papers 
to be presented for the Tsar’s personal considera- 
tion. This report did not, of course, add much to 
the value of Smirnof’s document, which was just 
what the pristaf wished; for, though forced to 
bring the matter before the Tsar, that official 
was anxious that Philipof, whom he believed he 
had offended, should remain in obscurity and 
under suspicion rather than be raised to favour 
and power. But though the police bloodhounds 
were unable, during this week of dogging 
Philipof, to discover the slightest sign that he 
either knew or cared what had become of Doonya, 
the terrible brotherhood of which Karaool was 
the president and Kirilof the Mercury had no 
intention of being put off in the same manner. 

When Kirilof reported to his chief that 
Philipof had refused to give any clue to Doonya’s 
whereabouts, though he had revealed the fact that 
she was not in the hands of the police, Karaool 
had laughed and declared that this Philipof ap- 
rpe to be a capital fellow, and must be got 
1old of. As for Doonya, he said, Kirilof must go 
to Fedia Kisilief and ask him to mount guard 
immediately upon Philipof’s actions. Fedia had 
better take employment as a kruishnik, or grain- 
porter, at the wharf, and see that his work la 
within sight of Philipof. Every evening at dus 
he must knock off work and follow Philipof 
home, or wherever he might go. Eventually he 
would find Doonya—probably in a few days at 
most ; for a man would not take so much trouble 
over a girl as Philipof had unless he felt attracted 
by her; and therefore, if he felt drawn towards 
the girl, which was doubtless the case, he would 
not go long without seeing her. Let Fedia be 
careful. 

Fedia was accordingly commissioned to watch 
his man. In case he should see Doonya, he was 
to lose no time in informing her of the decisions 
of the council in a way she would understand— 
by handing her the green ticket, together with an 
invitation to the general meeting of the society, 
which he must then convene for the day follow- 
ing that on which he found her. Doonya would 
know by this that there was to be an alternative 
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to the otherwise fatal message of the terrible 
green ticket, and would attend the meeting in 
order to find out the precise nature of this alter- 
native, though she would guess its character. 

Meanwhile the object of all this spying and 

lotting was gradually nearing the city. Barge 

0. 15 had at last been discharged in Cronstadt, 
and had taken its turn with the small tug which 
was used by the firm for dragging the loaded 
lighters to Cronstadt and taking the empty ones 
back to St Petersburg. Doonya had really en- 
joyed her little trip, in spite of the want of accom- 
modation and the coarseness of the food. Ivan 
and his wife had been most discreet and attentive, 
and no one else had seen her from the first day of 
the fortnight to the last. 

It was with a thrill of pleasure and excitement 
that pe og saw No. 15 lying in her appointed 
place at the wharf one morning as he reached 
the scene of his labours at the early hour which 
witnessed their commencement each day. He 
could not very well go down into the little cabin 
to see her at present, for it was scarcely six 
o'clock, and Doonya would probably be asleep. 
But Philipof called up Ivan, who was busy, as 
usual, on the deck of his small craft, and from him 
he learned that all was well with the refugee, and 
that no suspicion of her presence on board had 
been permitted to go abroad. When the work of 
loading had begun, however, and breakfast-time 
hal come and gone, Ivan’s wife appeared from 
below and sent her husband to look for Mr 
Superintendent, who was at this time busy in 
another place, with a message from ‘the lady’ 
that she would be very glad to see him as soon 
as possible. 

onsidering the shortness of their acquaintance, 
it was wonderful how much Philipof and Doonya 
had to say to one another, and how greatly they 
both enjoyed saying it. Philipof spent the best 
part of an hour with his new friend in the tin 
cabin of No. 15, during which he told her, with 
some amusement, of Kirilof’s visit, and of the 
successful manner in which he had beaten off the 
curiosity of both police-courts and brotherhoods. 
Poor Doonya was more agitated than she cared 
to show, knowing far better than Philipof the 
methods of the society of which she was unfor- 
tunately a member; she felt that Kirilof’s 
employer—the mysterious, terrible chief of the 
inner circle—could have no good object in send- 
ing to find her, and she was well aware that if 
the decree went out that she was to be found, 
found she would be. 

Nevertheless the girl did not disclose all her 
fears to Philipof, but only begged him, for the 
sake of all he held most sacred, to keep from 
Kirilof and his emissaries the knowledge of her 
presence, The police were bad enough, but 
for those who should have offended against the 
interests of the brotherhood, the terrible No. 1 
was far worse. 

Philipof laughed and bade Doonya fear 
nothing ; he would take the greatest care, and 
would specially warn old Ivan to keep his eyes 
open a look out for spies. 

Then the Superintendent went away to his 
work at another part of the wharf, first putting 
his head out to reconnoitre lest some ‘ bloodhound’ 
should be on the watch. No one was to be seen, 
however, excepting the grain-porters and other 


labourers, and he emerged from Doonya’s cabin 
convinced that he had been entirely unobserved. 

But there happened to be a grain-porter at 
work hard by who did not fail to observe either 
Philipof’s visit to the cabin or his departure 
thence an hour later; and when his broad back 
was turned and he had gone well out of sight, 
that grain-porter found his way upon lighter 
No. 15, and inquired of the skipper whether Mr 
Superintendent was on board. 

van asked the man, who stood close to the 
little dark aperture leading down to the cabin, 
what he wanted of Mr Superintendent. 

‘A job, said the other. 

‘Well, clear out of this, said Ivan rudely ; 
‘there are no jobs for you here!’ Ivan took the 
fellow by the shoulders and swung him round 
facing the shore, as a gentle reminder that his 
road led in that direction, The man slipped, and 
in saving himself dropped his cap, which he had 
taken off and held in his hand. The cap fell 
down the hatchway—and down went the man 
after it, like a flash. Doonya gave a little shriek 
asa strange moujik came tumbling with a clatter 
down the stairs, and looked up from the book she 
was reading. The man, however, had found his 
cap, and, with a gruff apology to the lady, seized 
it and disappeared. 

That grain-porter had an easy day of it after 
this. For some reason or other, it so happened 
that he knocked off work before noon and dis- 
appeared. Perhaps his fall downstairs had shaken 
his nerves. Doonya, though frightened at first, 
had been relieved to find that the intruder was 
no one more dangerous than a labourer; and 
as for Ivan, he never thought twice about the 
matter. Consequently it chanced that neither 
of them reported the occurrence to Mr Super- 
intendent on his arrival upon the scene later in 
the day. 

Philipof left the wharf at dusk, greatly delighted 
with his new friend, and prouder than ever of his 
ingenious idea for the concealment of this charm- 
ing girl whom the police and her own former 
friends equally anxious, and were 
equally unable, to find. 

But after he had disappeared, and while old 
Ivan was absent upon his usual evening visit to 
his favourite beer-shop, two men drove up to 
the wharf opposite the spot where No. 15 lay 
partially loaded with her cargo of grain. One of 
these now mounted guard upon the quay close 
beside the little craft, while the second descended 
hastily into the tiny cabin. Doonya was asleep 
upon the hard ledge which served for a bed in 
the limited accommodation of the place. She 
started up at the sound, and gazed a moment in 
sleepy surprise ; then she awoke with a start to 
full consciousness as she suddenly recognised her 
visitor. 

‘Fedia !’ she exclaimed—‘ have you found me? 
What do you want of me?’ Her colour left her 
cheeks ; she had realised in a moment that this 
was the spy of the brotherhood. 

‘I am sorry, Doonya, said Fedia. ‘I was the 
clumsy ng ag this morning, and now I am 
the agent of the Circle. I am sorry to be obliged 
to seek you out, Doonya ; but it is the will of the 
high ones, against which there is, as you know, 
no appeal.’ 

Doonya’s face was as white as milk. 


‘Go on, 
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she said; ‘what were you to say? I am pre- 
red—you can speak out.’ 

‘And that is the worst part of it, Doonya,’ 
said Fedia. ‘My duty is a very, very unpleasant 
one, and I wish it were any other member that 
had to perform it and any other member than 
you who had to receive my message. I was to say 
that you were innocent of all things excepting 
that you have rendered yourself a danger to the 
society by becoming known to the police. As a 
standing danger to the community—I was to say 
—you are now impossible—and therefore’—— 
Fedia paused, 

‘The green ticket, Doonya suggested. Her 
voice sounded firm enough, but her face had 
= in an instant furrowed and haggard and 
old. 

Fedia nodded his head ‘Yes, alas! Doonya,’ 
he said, ‘the green ticket, but with alternatives. 
The meeting is at eight to-morrow, at No. 4; if 
you attend it you will learn that there is still a 
way to avoid—you know what. If you do not 
care to attend the mecting to-morrow, I was told 
to say that there is this.’ Fedia placed a small 
bottle upon the stove. ‘That would have to be 
consumed before the following evening,’ he con- 
tinued ; ‘and failing that, the Executive itself 
would be obliged to take action.’ 

‘Very well, Fedia; I will think it over, said 
poor Doonya, ‘Good-night. I know you are only 
a messenger—you are no party to this.’ 

‘Indeed I am not, said Fedia; ‘it is that 
thrice-accursed inner circle which we all loathe 
and yet all obey !’ 


A FIELD FOR THE SMALL CAPITALIST. 


By Vicror SHaw. 


A PROBLEM of somewhat difficult solution with 
many is the selection of a young country where a 
small capital and plenty of energy may be used 
to the best advantage ; and the lack of reliable and 
accurate information on this subject is widely 
felt. It is hoped, therefore, that the following data 
respecting a country beautiful in scenery, healthy 
in climate, sound in finances, and honourable in 
overnment, may be of assistance to those in this 
ilemma. 

Aided by a wide experience of several countries, 
the writer is convinced that excellent openings 
are available in Chili for numbers of young men 
desirous of going abroad ; and he proposes to 
give full reasons for this opinion, and to sub- 
stantiate his statements as far as possible b 
quotations from consular reports; although 
stronger proof, not only for the resources of the 


fail to evolve the idea of a sober, practical, and 
laborious people, very orderly and wisely governed, 
contrasting greatly with the other states of the 
South American continent which have the same 
origin and like institutions.’ 

The accuracy of this opinion has been verified 
year after year ; and although on becoming a free 
nation in 1810 Chili was afflicted with revoly- 
tions, it has since learned how to escape the 
scourge which still ravages the other republics 
of Spanish origin, and for nearly forty years has 
been one of the few countries where there haye 
been no ‘riots in the streets nor any political 
subversion of any kind. The revolution of 189] 
was an isolated event, brought about by a violent 
reaction against interference in elections by 
former governments, and never likely to occur 
again, as every one who was in Chili last year 
at the time of the election of Sefor Errazuriz to 
the presidency had opportunity to observe. 

For the benefit of those who did not see the 
Times of April 21, 1897, a few passages are taken 
from an article on ‘Chilian Affairs :’ 

‘, . . One begins to realise that the old belief 
in the soundness of Chilian credit is surely, if 
slowly, returning. No doubt the success of the 
conversion of paper currency to sound money is 
chiefly accountable for this return of confidence. 
At the same time, the evident desire of the 
government to reduce its expenditure and settle 
in accordance with a strict sense of justice all 
outstanding questions with other countries are 
factors which should not be overlooked when an 
explanation is sought for the change which has 
been referred to... . The claims advanced on 
behalf of foreign residents for damages arising 
out of the revolution have been considered in a 
fair-spirited manner ; and although it is impossible 
to prevent a general feeling of annoyance that 
foreigners who come here and, in most cases, owe 
their fortunes to the favourable conditions of the 
country in which they have taken up their 
abode should be compensated for the damages 
they have suffered, whilst the natives of Chili 
have no chance of any such compensation, this 
unfavourable impression will soon wear off and 
be forgotten. ... As a proof of the return of 
confidence I have referred to, I may mention that 
a large amount of foreign capital—with a pros- 

ect of a still larger amount in the near future— 
1as been invested in the country.’ 

In the selection of reliable and agreeable friends 
in Chili the Englishman has no_ difficulty. 
Chilians are courteous and open-minded, although 
deliberate and cautious ; while Englishmen are 
abrupt and trusting. If there be a slight diffi- 
culty in this trifling difference of character it is 


country but also for the facilities with which | far outbalanced by the universal esteem in which 
they are developed, cannot be afforded than the | British character is held ; and, since the Briton 


enormous fortunes acquired in a few years, not 
by one or two, but by many who entered Chili 
practically without means, 

Amongst other things, Chili is noteworthy for 
the prosperity and the industry of the labouring 
class. These are due both to the steady and 
hard-working disposition of the Chilian work- 
men and to the prompt and severe punishment 
of crime. 

The British minister in Chili concludes his 
report in 1876 as follows: ‘The preceding pages 
will have been written to no purpose if they 


is preferred for his candour and honesty, he 
enjoys a popularity both socially and commer- 
cially that proves most advantageous to him. A 
few sentences giving a correct idea of Chilian 
character are extracted from an address read by 
Sir Howard Vincent at a meeting of the Scottish 
Geographical Society, Edinburgh, Mar. 11, 1897: 

OF all the peoples of South America the 
Chilian appeals to British sympathy most warmly. 
The Chilians are the British of the Pacific. They 
have our qualities tempered by their sublime 
climate. Britons have settled there and become 
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Chilians. . . . Yes: this Scotland of South 
America is indeed worthy of the name. Its 
laborious government, its unpaid legislature, its 
atriotic administration, its municipalities, its 
Cmesty, its energy, its vigour, its morality, stands 
high above any of their continental rivals,’ 

When differences arise between members of 
the lower orders neither knife, revolver, nor 
even the foot is resorted to, but the dispute is 
settled with the fist in orthodox British style ; 

necho and hat are flung aside and a bout is 
Fought that would make an English spectator 
imagine himself once more in his native land. 
The strictest laws are enforced against the carry- 
ing of weapons, and any one found with either 
revolver or knife on his person is immediately 
taken before the magistrate, his weapon is for- 
feited, and imprisonment is inflicted, with the 
option of a fine. The writer, being deceived by 
the ridiculous tales one so often hears about the 
lawless condition of South American republics, 
provided himself with a revolver on going to 
Chili, but shortly after his arrival out there it 
was forfeited to the authorities in a frontier 
village. Needless to say its loss was never felt, 
though he travelled often alone in the wildest 
and least-populated parts of the country. 

There is great diversity in the climate of Chili, 
which may be readily understood when its great 
length from north to south of nearly 3000 miles 
is taken into account. The extreme north is 
dry and hot, and drinking-water is scarce. The 
extreme south is the reverse; but the entire 
country is remarkably healthy, which is no doubt 
due to the polar current that flows northward 
along the coast, and to the snow-capped Andes 
which bound it to such narrow limits. The 
country may be divided into three zones: the 
northern or mining zone, the central or agricul- 
tural zone, and the southern or forest zone. 
these the central zone is most fertile, most popu- 
lated, and in every way most desirable for business, 
for health, or even for pleasure. In scenery and 
climate it is similar to the most delightful parts 
of Switzerland and Lombardy, and its numerous 
mineral springs high up in the mountains are 
notable for the cure of many diseases. It is 
with reference to this central zone, which extends 
between latitudes 32° and 38°, that subsequent 
statements are made, 

Let us now turn to the consideration of the 
openings for small capitalists, or, in other words, 
the facilities for producing and selling various 
commodities. 

The principal items of expenditure in Chili 
for any industrial undertaking will be found 
accounted for in the following list: Land, native 
labour, railway rates, and cartage are very low in 
value ; water-power to any extent is available in 
all parts ; fuel is cheap; and the finest of water 
is abundant. Owing to the wonderful fertilit 
of the soil and the diversity of climate and level, 
the raw materials used in the manufacture of 
almost every necessary and luxury of life have 
been produced of good quality and in most cases 
at a lower cost than in other countries. 

Space does not permit actual figures being 
dealt with; and Fee prices naturally vary 
much in different localities and at different times, 
yet a just notion of them may be obtained by 
the following outline comparison between cheese- 


making at home and in Chili. The outlay 
necessary to establish a cheese-making dairy on 
freehold land in England would be six times that 
necessary in Chili. The working expenses would 
be slightly greater, and the market value of the 
cheese slightly less. This will no doubt appear 
extraordinary ; but it must be remembered that 
the few articles manufactured in the country 
are of inferior quality, and that the Chilian 
produces at a great cost, since he does not work 
on the improved principles or with the modern 
appliances that we possess. 

ven more encouragement to the establishment 
of industries is obtained when attention is directed 
to the imports of the country. For, owing to the 
small number of factories, the demand for all 
commodities is supplied principally by Europe, 
although they es be produced in the country. 
Thus the great cost of transport, insurance fees, 
and a heavy duty raise the prices of imported 
articles, until in most cases they cost three and 
four times their home value. In 1895 Chilian 
imports valued £10,957,704. [Consular Report, 
No. 1795. 

It is this enormous sum which unnecessarily 
leaves the country year after year that prevents 
Chili from being in proportion to its population 
one of the wealthiest nations in the world; and 
the desirableness of diminishing the imports by 
the establishment of industries is fully recognised 
by the Chilian government, as will be seen from 
portions of a letter written by Sefior Perez de 
Arce, late Chancellor of the Exchequer, to Seior 
B. Davila Larrain, President of the Society for 
the Protection of National Industry : 

*Santraco, Vovember 5, 1896. 

‘In order to strengthen our financial position 
our exports must bear a higher ratio to our 
imports. Our exports have remained during the 
few years without appreciable variation. 
Ve must therefore endeavour to improve matters 
by reducing our importation, and producing in 
the country those articles which to-day are 
brought from abroad, and which could easily be 
produced at home.’ 

The writer does not assert that every article 
imported can be produced in Chili, but that the 
bulk of imported goods can and will be produced 
out there within a few years, and that those who 
are sufficiently enterprising to be in the van 
during this campaign against imports cannot fail 
to partake of the almost incredible profits which 
have made the fortunes of merchants and com- 
mission agents. The great benefits, not only to 
individuals, but also in a greater measure to the 
country itself, accruing from industrial under- 
takings prompt their material assistance, which is 
given by government through the medium of the 
Society for the Protection of National Industry. 
This assistance has already been given, and 
is offered in various ways, such as concessions, 
guarantees, bonuses, free passages for skilled 
workmen, and alterations in the customs duties, 

Perhaps the reader may have heard of the 


formation of a company, with £200,000 capital, 


which proposes to extract and smelt the iron 
which exists in enormous quantities throughout 
the central zone, and may also be aware that 
some of the large ended which underlie the 
southern zone are already being worked. It is 
unnecessary to enlarge on the benefits that Chili 
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and Chilian industry will derive from the birth 
of the iron industry, which the government have 
determined to facilitate by their recent offer of a 
bonus of £125,000. 

Thus it will be seen not only that the produc- 
tion of almost any commodity is as easy in Chili 
as elsewhere, and rendered doubly easy by the 
necessity felt for reducing the import trade ; but 
also that for this very reason the making of a 
market is facilitated as well by the possibility of 
selling at much lower rates. 

Although the object of this article is to show 
how money may be made and not how it may be 
— it will perhaps interest readers to learn 
that sport of all kinds abounds in Chili, and that 
a glorious climate, magnificent scenery, and the 
best-trained horses in the world render almost 
certain the thorough enjoyment of one’s leisure. 

Opposed to all the foregoing inducements, 
there is but one real difficulty that confronts an 
Englishman. Little can be accomplished without 
command of the Spanish language ; but it is by 
no means hard to learn, especially to those who 

ossess even a slight knowledge of Latin and 

rench, By the time a man has looked about 
him and has accustomed himself to the change 
in customs and surroundings he will converse 
well enough for all ordinary purposes, while in 
eighteen months he should be able to talk fluently 
on any topic. 

And now, reviewing the foregoing statements, 
what may be deduced? That Chili is a promis- 
ing country, whose people one may regard with 
respect and friendliness, where every opportunity 
is presented for making money, where life and 
property is as secure as in England, where it only 
rests with the individual to retain or improve his 
health, to acquire a wide and enviable notoriety, 
and to enjoy life as much as is possible in a 
spot so remote from one’s native country. And 
at what cost? Some pluck, energy, and enter- 
prise, the investment of a small capital, and the 
ee of a language. 

t need hardly be added that the writer’s sole 
aim in setting forth these facts is to benefit his 
countrymen; and he feels certain that, should 
any one be hereby induced to take steps towards 
profiting by the opportunities presented by Chili 
as it at present is, the suggestions made in this 
article will have been productive of nothing but 
good to all concerned. 


THE WHITE GONDOLA. 


A STORY OF OLD VENICE, 
By Hitt. 


[An edict of the fifteenth century caused all gondolas, except 
those of ambassadors, to go into mourning, and so they have 
remained ever since.—History of Venice.] 


CHAPTER I. 


Just before Ascension Day, in the latter part of 
the seventeenth century, when all Venice was 
looking joyfully forward to the annual festival, 
Carlo Matranza, a powerful member of the 
Council, impatiently strode to and fro in a room 
of his palace, which fronted on the Campo San 
Stefano. 

He was a proud, erect, handsome, gray-haired 
man of sixty; his large, piercing black eyes 


—_ an angry look at his daughter as he 
said : 

‘Is it not enough that I should be thwarted in 
the affairs of the Council, without being troubled 
with your lovers and your girlish whims?’ 

‘But I am in no haste for a husband, father? 

‘But there is a husband in haste for you, 
Signor Palombo comes here to-day. And’—— 

‘Ah, Signor Palombo !’ the girl gasped under 
her breath, a shade of aversion clouding her bean- 
tiful features. 

‘And the noble young Briton, Lord Wilfred, 
Ha! your face changes from icy January to glow- 
ing June at the mention of the flaxen-haired 
Englishman. He has your heart.’ 

‘Nay, father, my heart is free. I will accept no 
man without your wiser counsel.’ 

‘Bah! the crimson messenger from your heart 
glows in your cheek and belies your tongue. But 
Signor Palombo was your first suitor ; to him, in 
all justice, I owe your hand.’ 

His daughter’s face turned pale again, as she 
sank on a couch resignedly. Signor Matranza 
observed her closely for some moments, and then 
exclaimed : 

‘By my faith, Annita, I believe you love this 
tawny Briton past curing! And yet he is not 
half the man Palombo is.’ 

‘He isa man of noble birth, more pleasing in 
stature, and—younger,’ 

‘And a coward, no doubt. Those wheaten- 
faced men are rarely stout of heart.’ 

‘Nay, father, that I will stake my life upon,’ 
Annita’s eyes flashed as she defended him. 

‘Those English nobles, I have heard, make 
brutish husbands; they are sots and profligates 
—that, too, without the taste or delicacy of our 
nation.’ 

‘There are good and worthy men among 
them.’ 

‘Ha, ha! Therefore Lord Wilfred must be 
one,’ he said ironically. 

‘So my heart tells me.’ 

‘Ah, now we have it! Your heart swings to 
him as a daffodil to the sun. Well, well, my 
child, if I can pacify Signor Palombo you shall 
have your way.’ 

‘Ah, good father! think : Signor Palombo has 
twice my years; Lord Wilfred is but ’—— 

‘Five-and-twenty—a mere youth. He may love 
a dozen as well as you ere he reach Palombo’s 
years.’ 

‘So he love me first, I care not.’ 

‘Are you sure he loves you, child ?’ 

‘His eyes have spoken with a heavenly truth 
more convincing than words,’ 

‘Hum! Well, well, Annita, trust in your 
father. Hark! whose gondola rests below?’ the 
Signor asked, as he heard the ery of a gondolier 
in the campo below. 

Annita hastened to the casement to see. 
Signor Palombo, father, 

‘Then leave me, child ; we have Council busi- 
ness to discuss.’ 

The girl affectionately kissed her father and 
left the chamber. 

Signor Palombo, as he entered, was seen to be 
a short, plump, swarthy man of forty ; with a dig- 
nified strut that struggled to make up for lis 
want of stature. He had small, dark, crafty eyes, 
with thick, black eyebrows, and a beard which 
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was as coarse and graceful as that of a wild goat. 
After exchanging the usual compliments of the 
day, the perfumed little egotist asked : 

‘What think you of our defeat in the 
Council ?’ 

‘It was so near to a victory, Signor Palombo, 
we must try again,’ 

‘Beaten by two votes—only two.’ 

‘Ts it not a pity? Here is our happy festival 
coming, the one day of the year when all should 
be joyous and gay. And yet, by an ancient 
despot’s decree, our gondolas must still remain 
as dark and gloomy as a felon’s shroud.’ 

‘While the Doge and his pampered ambassadors 
show us our meaner rank by parading in their 
gaily-painted craft.’ 

‘Ay, by the grave of St Mark, we Venetians 
are craven slaves to submit !’ 

‘If one but dared break the decree to learn the 
penalty.’ 

‘The penalty is death. Did you not hear the 
Doge’s warning? He said in the chamber, at 
our last meeting, the first who broke the decree 
_— forfeit his head, as did the traitors of 
old.’ 

‘It may be only an idle threat. Now, if we 
coull but find some zealous youth who would 
rather be a dead martyr than a living nobody, we 
might test the Doge’s power.’ 

‘I grasp your meaning. 
think, abhor this decree ; 
they would never allow 
execution.’ 

‘Such, Signor Matranza, is my reasoning.’ 

‘Oh that we could find such a man! For my 
heart is set on repealing this unrepublican dis- 
tinction.’ 

‘We may yet vote it in the Council.’ 

‘We may, we may ; but this plan would hasten 
matters. But enough of this fora time. Signor 
Palombo, I know you came to speak of my 
daughter,’ 

‘I did, Signor Matranza, hoping for your con- 
firmation to my suit.’ 

‘ How has she received your addresses ?’ 

‘But coldly of late; but that I take to be her 
coquetry at my impetuous ardour,’ 

‘Know you of any rival ?’ 

‘None, Signor Matranza. None that I own in 
Venice ;’ and the rotund little peacock smiled 
contemptuously at the bare suggestion, and stroked 
his beard complacently. 

‘T fear you have one, Signor Palombo.’ 

‘Surely you jest, good friend.’ 

‘Would that I did ; but I must speak of what 
I know, though it pains me to wound so old a 
friend by the telling.’ 

Then Signor Matranza related what he had 
gleaned from his daughter’s words as to her 
fondness for Lord Wilfred, and concluded by 
saying : 

‘It is but a girlish fancy after all ; we need not 
take it seriously.’ 

But the vain Palombo’s brow had suddenly 
darkened ; he did take it seriously. Gradually a 
sinister smile overspread his olive features ; then 
he asked : 

‘Does this tawny lord come here to-day ?’ 

‘T expect him every moment.’ 

‘Does he know of my accepted position ?’ 

think not.’ 


The populace, you 
once it was broken, 
the daring patriot’s 


‘Were you about to deny him ?’ 

‘I was, for I have pledged my word to you.’ 

‘Then grant his suit—to favour me’ 

‘Pray, Signor Palombo, do not take offence. I 
know your worth ; no senator in Venice stands 
higher in my esteem.’ 

‘You mistake me, signor, Grant his suit on 
one condition—that he prove himself as worthy 
of your daughter as I,’ 

‘That is impossible,’ 

‘The compliment I may not deserve. But if 
he is denied he becomes a hero in Annita’s eyes. 
Therefore, if you set him some courageous but 
pr, aga feat, and he fail, he is no longer a hero 
to her maiden fancy. So do I accept a rival to 
dispose of him,’ 

*I see the wisdom of your scheme. 
impossible feat can I demand ?’ 

Signor Palombo’s eyes sparkled with fiendish 
satisfaction as he replied : 

‘An exploit which, if he succeed in carrying 
through, he will lose his head and I a presump- 
tuous would-be rival.’ 

An attendant entered at this juncture, saying 
the young Englishman was below, waiting an 
audience. 

‘I will speak with him presently,’ said Signor 
Matranza ; and the servant retired. 

Eagerly and hastily the crafty Palombo ex- 
a his plan. When he had heard it Signor 

Latranza observed : 

‘Nothing could be better. But I fear this 
lily-faced swain has not the courage to attempt 


But what 


Palombo retired to an adjoining room, and the 
young Englishman was ushered into the senator’s 
presence. 

Lord Wilfred of Devonport was a stalwart, 
cheerful, open-faced, flaxen-haired young man, 
with bright blue eyes, and a breezy frankness 
in his manner which smacked of a life on the 
open sea, 

The senator bade him be seated, and presently 
asked : 

‘How can I serve you, my lord ?’ 

‘Signor Matranza,’ he said with a mariner’s 
directness, ‘I am the younger son of an English 
nobleman. From a boy I have been fond of the 
sea; my father gave me a ship, and sent me forth 
to seek my fortune. A year ago I returned from 
the Indies and China, where I had bettered my 
condition by trading. My good ship lies at 
Trieste. Ina week she comes to the Lido, when 
I purpose to return to my native shores. I have 
loitered here in Venice some months, charmed by 
the dark eyes and bewitching grace of your fair 
daughter. In short, I come to ask her hand in 
wedlock.’ 

In spite of his preconceived aversion, the young 
sailor’s frankness won the senator’s admiration, 

‘Did my daughter bid you come to me?’ 

‘No; but her eyes bade me speak, and, holding it 
honourable to consult you first, I have done so,’ 

Signor Matranza felt a twinge of conscience at 
playing false with such an upright nature, but 
nevertheless he replied : 

‘Lord Wilfred, I will be frank with you. You 
have a rival ; between you twain I must decide.’ 

‘A rival. And who is he?’ asked Wilfred. 

‘A Venetian of good fortune. The balance is 
thus even betwixt you. Therefore to the bravest 
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man I will give my daughter’s hand, for I hold 
bravery next to honesty.’ 

‘What will he do to win your favour ?’ 

‘He has told me what he will do, but I exact 
something more ; so, if your courage is equal to 
your ardour, you may succeed.’ 

‘If it is possible I will undertake it.’ 

‘It is an exploit fraught with some danger,’ 
‘Name it, that I may judge, Signor Matranza.’ 
‘It is this: a week from to-day the Doge 
ves his daughter in marriage to Count Palatza. 

n the evening there will a grand féte to 
celebrate the event. On that occasion I require 
you to appear in a white gondola gaily decorated 
with flowers, and pass before the Doge and his 
retinue.’ 

‘But wherein lies the danger?’ 

‘For two centuries Venice has been cursed 
with an obnoxious decree which provides that 
all gondolas shall be painted black, except those 
of the Doge and foreign ambassadors. Now I 
and many of the senators wish to abolish this 
absurd custom, and believe that, once the decree 
is broken, it will be for ever repealed.’ 

‘I see no great danger in the feat.’ 

‘There is nothing to fear but the displeasure 
of the Doge.’ 

‘What penalty can he inflict ?’ 

‘That rests with him. Banishment it may 
be, at the worst.’ 

‘I welcome banishment with such a sweet 
companion. I am inclined to undertake it. But, 
Signor Matranza, grant me until to-morrow, 
when I will give you my final answer,’ 

So young Wilfred took his departure, and the 
schemers were delighted at the success of their 
despicable plot. 

The next day he returned, having learned in 
the meantime what the Doge had threatened ; 
and, Se treachery, he had decided to act 
cautiously. 

‘Signor Matranza, he said, ‘I will accept the 
exploit.’ 

‘Ah! I admire your determination,’ 

‘TI ask but one condition.’ 

‘Oh ! a condition ?’ with disappointment. 

‘That I may freely confer with your daughter 
until the night of the féte’ 

‘Do you doubt her affection for you 2?’ 

‘No; but such sweet communion will keep me 
from faltering; for, as you know, many of us 
are only valorous when inspired by love.’ 

Signor Matranza smiled, considered a moment, 
and thought to himself, ‘Palombo need not know 
of this, and then assented. ‘It shall be as you 
wish. The compact between us is that you shall 
twice parade in a white gondola before the Doge 
and his retinue—-at the wedding féte and on 
Ascension Day.’ 

‘Day or night, whichever I may find most 
discreet,’ said Wilfred. 

‘If the night, it must be before the Doge 
departs.’ 

* And achieving this, I may wed your daughter ?’ 
asked Wilfred. 

‘If you succeed.’ 

‘I will succeed. But, Signor Matranza, let it 
be further agreed between us that no one shall 
know of our purpcse but ourselves.’ 

‘That you need not fear, fcr the cause of 
equality is dear to my heart.’ 


‘Then it is a compact.’ 

‘It is a compact.’ And they shook hands 
gravely. 

‘May I now speak with your daughter ?’ 

‘I will send her to you. Adieu for a time’ 

Saying this the senator left him, with growing 
admiration for the young sailor’s courage. Now, 
Lord Wilfred had only conversed with Annita on 
two or three occasions, such as passing on the 
Grand Canal with mutual friends and while 
walking on the Piazzetta. 

Presently Annita entered, glanced shyly at her 
admirer, and after some hesitation modestly said ; 

‘ My father says you would speak with me,’ 

‘If my tongue were not paralysed by your 
beauty, fair Annita, I would’ 

Feminine love delights in the shallow artifice 
of banter, hoping to conceal by levity the true 
tender passion, for fear a lover should think her 
too easily won. Annita now fell back on this 
transparent subterfuge. 

‘ How long has your tongue been thus afflicted, 
Lord Wilfred ?’ she asked, with an arch smile. 

‘Ever since I first beheld your sweet face and 
my heart’succumbed to your lustrous eyes.’ 

‘Shall I retire while you recover your fluency ?? 

‘Nay, sweet Annita, for you are my physician ; 
you have brought the remedy.’ 

‘I? By what medicine ?’ 

‘By the melody of your voice. It sets my 
heart throbbing and gives me back my speech,’ 

‘It must be a light heart that is so easily 
moved.’ 

‘All the lighter for the light of your eyes, 
which, I perceive, can be merry,’ he gaily said, 
taking her hand, gently leading her to a couch, 
and seating himself beside her. 

After they were seated Lord Wilfred con- 
tinued : 

‘I fear you think me somewhat brusque. Now 
tell me truly, how do you find me?’ 

‘Wanting in flattery and lacking in assurance, 
she answered, roguishly glancing at him. 

‘That I am—the assurance of your love,’ he 
quickly replied, with joyous rapture. 

‘That you may not have from my lips.’ 

‘Then I will trust your eyes, for they reflect 
your heart.’ 

‘Nay, you are mistaken ; I’—— 

‘Say I am; but, while you blush, I will be 
content to trust the double reflection.’ Then he 

leaded seriously: ‘Sweet Annita, thus it is 

tween us: your father has sanctioned my suit, 
on condition that I prove my courage to be 
worthy your goodness and beauty.’ 

‘What is the condition of the barter?’ she 
asked disdainfully, 

‘Nay, it is not exactly a barter. I’—— 

‘Then what is it? For what is worth having 
of me can be neither bought nor sold,’ cried the 
girl, her eyes gleaming with indignation. 

‘Bravely said, Annita! For did I not ho 
to win you first I would not undertake the 
exploit.’ 

‘Exploit! What is the exploit?’ 

Thereupon he told her what he had promised 
to do. "She was silent a moment, and then with 
some emotion and impetuosity cried : 

‘It isa rash deed, which you must not attempt 
for me. The Doge hates my father, and the hate 
is returned tenfold ; because, when he was elected 
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Doge my father was a dangerous rival, and would 
have been chosen in his stead but for unscrupulous 
bribery ; for he was beloved by the people as a 
true a and had promised and_ had 
gained them many needed reforms. In spite of 
the Doge’s golden bribery, my father lacked but 
two votes of being elected. Do you wonder he 
abhors him?’ Annita’s eyes glowed and her breast 
heaved with the intensity of her feeling, so that 
she looked to him more beautiful than ever. 

‘No, I do not,’ replied the young lover. 

‘It would be madness,’ she continued musingly. 
‘No, you must not attempt the exploit for me.’ 

‘Then I must lose you. 

‘Rather so than lose your head? 

‘Nay ; for my heart is already lost to you, and 
without it what use is my head ?’ 

She could not reply ; his voice was so beguiling, 
and his eyes so frank and tender, that she felt 
an irresistible sense of confidence in him. 

‘Why does my father name such a dangerous 
condition ?’ she asked half to herself. 

‘Because,’ he answered, ‘there is no one who 
will undertake the feat if Ido not. Your father 
tells me I have a rival.’ 

‘Not to my heart, she flashed forth, a dark 
scorn gathering in her eyes as she thought of 
Palombo. 

‘Ha! is itso? Then, by heaven! I will keep 
faith with your father !’ 

‘Nay, I did not mean—I—I—was betrayed— 
I’—— she faltered, blushing. But he pressed her 
to his heart and smothered her protestations 
with caresses. 

At length, with her head nestling contentedly 
against his breast, she looked up and murmured : 
‘Ah! I fear you will think me lightly won.’ 

‘Nay, nay, my darling. Your chance avowal 
is to me priceless for its undoubted truth.’ 

‘Ah !’ she sighed, ‘our Italian love is a brooding 
summer storm field in check by clouds of modesty 
until some lightning-flash rends the vapours, and 
a torrent of passion descends on the object of our 
affection. Then our love is jealous, constant, and 
eternal,’ 

Her fervid words thrilled him through and 
through ; her dark, lustrous eyes enchanted him. 
This was love indeed. When they parted, he 
vowed to her that nothing but the will of Heaven 
should prevent their union. 


HUMOUR IN THE SERMON-TEXT. 


In a recent address before the London Sunday 
School Union, Dean Farrar, speaking of ministers 
who take bits of sentences as texts, told how a 
distinguished ecclesiastic, lately deceased, had once 
preached a very famous sermon on the text, ‘ Hear 
the church.” Everybody knows that there is no 
such text, it is merely a fragment of a verse. Arch- 
bishop Whately remarked, ‘He might just as well 
have chosen “ Hang all the law and the prophets.”’ 
But more curious things than this are on record in 
the matter of sermon-texts. When ladies wore 
their ‘topknots’ ridiculously high it occurred to 
Rowland Hill to admonish them from the pulpit, 
and he did it by means of the words, ‘ Topknot, 
come down,’ which he evolved from Matthew xxiv. 
17, ‘Let him which is on the house-top not come 


down” Of course nothing but the exceeding 
quaintness of the preacher could have excuse 
such a liberty with the sense and sound of the 
sacred text. It was almost as bad as Swift’s 
uniquely brief discourse on the text, ‘He that 
hath pity upon the poor lendeth to the Lord’ 
‘My friends, said the Dean, as he closed the 
book, ‘if you approve of the security, down with 
the dust.’ As a matter of fact, it is usually onl 
the quaint preachers who do venture on such 
liberties. 

Even on the sombre subject of matrimony the 
clerical humorist has had his joke in the way of 
texts. Sometimes, no doubt, the humour has been 
unconscious, as when the absent-minded preacher, 
forgetting that his congregation were on the tip- 
toe of expectation in regard to a recent ‘ capture’ 
by one of their lady members, announced as his 
text, ‘Behold! the bridegroom cometh.’ But more 
often the humour, it may be suspected, has been 
intentional. So, at anyrate, the young bride must 
have regarded it when, having extracted a promise 
of a wedding sermon from her vicar, she heard 
the text announced, ‘Yea, and abundance of 
peace so long as the moon endureth’—the honey- 
moon, of course ! 

The New England Puritan fathers were especi- 
ally good at this kind of thing, partly no doubt 
because they shared to such an extent their 
domestic joys and sorrows with the members of 
their congregation. Parson Turell—of whom Dr 
Holmes has written, ‘Over at Medford he used 
to dwell’—had for his first wife a handsome 
brunette, and the first sermon he preached after 
his wedding was from the text, ‘I am black but 
comely, O ye daughters of Jerusalem.’ When he 
marricd a second time, the bride very likely had 
the choice of the text, for it was found to be, ‘He 
is altogether lovely ; this is my beloved, and this 
is my friend.” Brides really were allowed to 
select the texts in those days of New England 
history. Thus, when a certain John Physick and 
Mary Prescott were married in Portland in 1770, 
the lady gave the preacher the following text 
for the bridal Sunday: ‘ Mary hath chosen that 
good part. Again, when Abby Smith, daughter 
of Parson Smith, married Squire John Adams 
—whom her father disliked so much that he 
declined having him home to dinner—she chose 
this text for her wedding sermon: ‘Joln came 
neither eating bread nor drinking water, and ye 
say he hath a devil.’ The high-spirited bride, it 
is interesting to note, had the honour of living to 
be the wife of one President of the United States 
and the mother of another. It is indeed almost 
incredible what things were done by the New 
England divines in the way of making their texts 
suitable for occasions and events. Mrs Earle tells 
of a cleric giving out one morning as his text: 
‘Unto us a son is born,’ thus notifying a surprised 
congregation of an event which they had been 
awaiting for some weeks, Another preached from 
the text, ‘My servant lieth at home sick,’ which 
was literally the case; while still another—a 
cynical bachelor, we may be sure—dared to an- 
nounce this abbreviated text: ‘A wonder was 
seen in heaven—a woman.’ Dr Mather Byles, 
of Boston, being disappointed through the non- 
appearance of a minister named Prince, who had 
been expected to deliver the sermon, himself 
preached from the text, ‘Put not your trust in 
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princes.” But Dr Byles was one who would 
always ‘court a grin when he should win a 
soul. 

Texts have often been chosen with the view of 
conveying a gentle admonition to some one of the 
preacher’s hearers who might be supposed in 
special need of it. The best story in this connec- 
tion is perhaps that of the very evangelical old 
canon who had a son of advanced ritualistic ten- 
dencies. In due course the younger cleric obtained 
a living, and was very anxious that his father 
should preach in his church. At last, after long 
delay and much persuasion, the canon consented, 
and the rector was delighted, His joy was, how- 
ever, shortlived ; for when the old man gave out 
his text, it ran, ‘ Lord, have mercy upon my son, 
for he is a lunatic.’ One minister in a New Eng- 
land community once felt it necessary to reprove 
a money-making parishioner who had stored and 
was holding in reserve (with the hope of higher 
prices) a large quantity of corn which was sadly 
needed for consumption in the town. The parson 
from the very text in 

roverbs, ‘He that withholdeth corn, the people 
shall curse him’ As he grew warmer in his 
application of the text, he expected to see some 
signs of penitence in the corndealer; but that 
worthy only sat up stiff and defiant. At last the 
preacher could bear it no longer, and roared out, 
‘Colonel Ingraham! Colonel Ingraham! you know 
I mean you; why don’t you hang down your head !’ 
The Colonel should have belonged to the congre- 
gation of the coloured preacher who deplored 
that he could not say a word to his people about 
stealing, because ‘it would throw such a coldness 
ober de meeting.’ 

There is at least one case on record of a man 
finding a libel in the words of a hymn given out 
by his minister ; and, no doubt, if we had some 
of the old humorists in the pulpit in these days 
there would be instances of bel in the sermon- 
text too. A clergyman in the West Country 
had two curates, one a comparatively old man, 
the other very young. With the former he had 
not been able to work agreeably ; and on being 
invited to another living, he accepted it, and took 
the young curate with him. Naturally there was 
a farewell sermon ; and we can imagine the feel- 
ings of the curate who was to be left behind when 
he heard the text given out, ‘ Abide ye here with 
the ass, and I and the lad will go yonder and 
worship.’ Sterne once declared in regard to the 
widely-respected maxim, De mortws nil nist 
bonum, that there was nothing right about it 
but its Latin. This view was evidently shared 
by a certain Edinburgh minister, who, being 
asked to preach the funeral sermon of a miserly 
brother cleric, chose as his text the words, ‘And 
the beggar died” He may, however, have done it 
unwittingly, for many mal-apropos texts are on 
record. Mr Spurgeon once warned his students 
to be very particular in this matter. One brother, 
he deine, had once preached on the loss of a 
ship with all hands on board from ‘So He bringeth 
them to their desired haven ;’ while another, re- 
turning from his honeymoon trip, took for his 
text, ‘The troubles of my heart are enlarged ; 
oh! bring me out of my distresses.’ These in- 
stances of Mr Spurgeon’s can only be capped by 
the text of the country minister who had been 
appointed chaplain to a jail: ‘I go to prepare a 


place for you!’ There is a story of another 
chaplain who addressed the prisoners on one 
occasion from the words, ‘It is good for us to 
be here ;’ but this case wants authentication. 
Texts can very often be made peculiarly appro- 
priate to the passing circumstances of the time. 
A year or two ago a minister in the neighbourhood 
of Glasgow, who had been an unsuccessful candi- 
date at the parish council election, took his 
revenge on the Sunday morning by choosing for 
his text the words in Job, ‘No doubt but ye are 
the people, and wisdom will die with you. But 
I have understanding as well as you. I am as 
one mocked of his neighbours; the just, upright 
man is laughed to scorn.’ Any congregation might 
well be excused for smiling when the fact was 
recalled that the preacher in his address to the 


electors asserted that only men of ‘upright 
character’ should be chosen. The text was 


excellent, but not quite so pointed as that chosen 
by the Rev. H. Paul when he was leaving a 
church in Ayr, ‘And they fell upon Paul’s neck 
and kissed him.’ When the old ‘ repeating’ tunes 
were first introduced they so scandalised many of 
the clergymen that the latter felt called upon to 
preach special sermons against the innovation. 
One belligerent parson found his text in Amos, 
‘The songs of the temple shall be turned into 
howling ;’ while another discovered what he 
wanted in Acts, ‘Those that have turned the 
world upside down are come hither also.’ There 
is a very good story told of a certain ancient 
clergyman who had undertaken a sea voyage for 
the first time. He was very sick for three days, 
but he was able to preach on the Sunday ; and 
the worthy man could think of nothing better for 
a subject than the text from Revelation, ‘There 
shall be no more sea.’ He was thoroughly per- 
suaded that the drying up of the ocean was a 
ape of the heavenly blessedness to come—for had 
1e not been very sick on the Atlantic! Another 
clergyman, the Rev. Edward Massey, was _per- 
suaded that vaccination was an evil to be de- 
nounced from the pulpit. To find a text pro- 
hibiting it in Scripture would be a difficulty with 
most people ; but Mr Massey was like the injudi- 
cious cleric of whom it was said that ‘If there’s 
an ill text in the Bible that creature is sure to 
get hold of it;’ and he found his want supplied 
in these words, ‘So went Satan forth from the 
presence of the Lord, and smote Job with sore 
boils, from the sole of his foot unto his crown.’ 
After this one would like to know what was 
Coleridge’s text when he preached at Shrewsbury 
to seventeen persons on the hair-powder tax ; 
more especially as the author of the Ancient 
Mariner had afterwards to confess to ‘a most 
censurable application of a text from Isaiah’ 
(xvi. 11) in a certain tirade against fast-days. 
Some preachers of modern times have shown 
us how a sermon may be preached without any 
text at all; and certainly it would seem as if very 
little could be made out of some texts which have 
been chosen at various times by various divines. 
Dr Boyd of St Andrews tells that he once heard 
a sermon from the text, ‘A colt, the foal of an 
ass ;’ and it is on record that somebody once 
discoursed from the words, ‘And there was much 
grass in the place.’ One divine who died some 
years ago at Wellingborough had a fancy for 
texts in which ordinary people would generally 
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fail to see even the elements of a sermon. Thus, 
one morning he preached from the text, ‘And 
he took from the lion’s mouth two legs and the 
art of an ear;’ while on another Sunday he 
from the words, ‘ Nine-and-twenty 
knives.’ Very often, as we all know, the text 
has only the faintest connection with the sermon ; 
but it is not easy to see how a preacher could 
‘get away’ from such texts as these. 

Now and again, no doubt, the text is every- 
thing, the sermon nothing. There is an anecdote 
of a London bishop who, having read that story 
of John Wesley cutting out every word of his 
discourse that his servant-maid dia not under- 
stand, determined to preach to a country congre- 
gation the simplest sermon he could write. He 
chose an elementary subject, and took as his text, 
‘The fool hath said in his heart there is no God.’ 
On leaving the church he asked the parish clerk 
what he thought of the sermon. ‘Oh, my lord,’ 
said he, ‘it was very fine—very fine and grand, 
I’ve been talking it over with Mr Beard, and we 
said how fine it was. But, after all, we can’t help 
thinking that there isa God.’ It really does not 
do for a preacher to forget his audience, or to take 
too much for granted. A young Scottish clergy- 
man, fresh from the class-room, was allowed on 
one occasion to preach in a certain parish church. 
Giving out the text, ‘Who can find a virtuous 
woman?’ he led off with the remark, ‘ Lady 
Macbeth remains the eternal type of the ambitious 
female’ Afterwards a parishioner inquired, 
‘Who is yon Lady Macbeth?’ He had oman her 
name in all his available works of reference, and 
not finding it, concluded, ‘She’ll be some grand 
London lady, 


A NIGHT ON URONDI KOPJE. 


‘Goop-NIGHT, Tom dearest.’ 

‘Good-night, my darling.’ 

Two not very unusual farewells between man 
and maiden, surely—words, or their like, which 
have been spoken ever since the world was man’s 
inheritance, which have been uttered in every 
language and every land where men and women 
have lived and loved. Always new, and yet old 
as creation itself, the sweet idyl of love is still 
and claims its votaries wherever 
they be. 

A strange place indeed, one would say, to 
plight troth in; but love is no respecter of 
places—the bare veldt or the London drawing- 
room, they are all one to love; and, for all we 
know, this is not the first time by many that 
Urondi Kopje has been the repository of like 
secrets, for about ten years ago it was the abode 
of a tribe of Mashonas, who, in the nature of 
things, would be there still had not a Matabele 
war-party made an end of them one day in the 
way that commended itself to the professors of 
political economy of that mild-natured people. 

But it is no dusky maiden and savage warrior 
that are adding to Urondi Kopje’s burden to- 
night, for this time its confidants are white. 
The man is dressed in the usual pioneer’s dress 
of buckskin breeches, high boots, loose red shirt, 
and wide felt hat, and is a fine-looking man of 
about thirty, as he stands, with the bridle loosely 
thrown over one arm, and his hands on the girl’s 


shoulders, looking, with a gaze full of love, into 
her eyes. The girl, whose arms are resting on 
the man’s, and who is looking up at him with her 
lips half-parted in a bewitching smile, is as pretty 
as one could see, with a colour born of health and 
exercise ; and Tom Easterbrook may well con- 
gratulate himself on his luck, for Minnie Ingram 
1s as fair and sweet a little woman as ever made a 
man’s heart beat fast. 

‘Oh, Tom dear, I do so wish you hadn’t to 
take this lonely ride to-night! I don’t know 
what it is, but I feel anxious somehow. Do be 
careful for my sake ;’ and the girl, whose face has 
suddenly become overcast with an anxious look, 
says the last words in such a pleading tone 
that there is only one answer Tom can think of 
adequate for the occasion. But, somehow, it 
does not have the usual effect this time, and 
instead of brightening, as he expected and hoped, 
she goes on: 

‘TI don’t know if there is anything in it, but I 
can’t help thinking that there has been something 
going on at the boys’ kraal the last few days— 
they have seemed so surly lately; and you know 
father is not very kind to them—I mean, he 
doesn’t seem to understand them, and—I don't 
know, but I do feel so uneasy.’ 

‘There, there! little one,’ Tom says, ‘ don’t 
worry your little head about me ; and as for your 
father, I guess he’s pretty well able to keep order 
amongst the boys, even if they do kick up a 
shindy. And now I must be off, or I shan’t get 
back to Inyati till midnight. Good-night, sweet 
one ;’ and, with a last kiss, Tom swings himself 
on to his horse and turns its head down the track 
which leads from the summit of the Kopje down 
to the level veldt. 

As he strikes the plain he passes the kraal 
where the native boys sleep. It is a common 
enough African night-scene which meets his eyes, 
the circular thatched huts and the large fire, 
around which are grouped thirty or forty natives 
squatting in a circle, forming a scene interesting 
enough to any new-comer fresh from civilisation, 
but not a sight one would have thought to have 
arrested Easterbrook’s attention, accustomed as he 
was to the veldt and its ways; but something 
must have struck him, for he walked his horse 
past the group, and cast a searching gaze over it 
as he passed. The natives seemed to take no 
notice of him, but Tom resumed his ride with a 
more preoccupied look, and one which evidently 
was not productive of ease of mind. ‘Umph !’ he 
soliloquised ; ‘now I wonder if there is anything 
in what Minnie fancied. I am not at all sure. 
I could have sworn I saw the Melinko, that 
infernal witch-doctor, who is always trying to 
stir up trouble ; but I couldn’t spot him again. 
And, besides, what, in the name of all that’s 
diabolical, would he want there? I don’t know. 
I wish Abe Ingram wasn’t such a rough ’un ; he’s 
just the sort of man to have his niggers turn up 
rusty ; and if they do, God help Minnie! But they 
wouldn’t be doing anything yet; and I'll get a 
patrol round there to-morrow and chance it. What 
on earth made Ingram do such an idiotic thing as 
to thrash Sikomo, his head-boy? Heaven knows ! 
And simply because he took a holiday to get 
married in—a thing every nigger does, on an 
average, three times a year. No, there’s no velvet 
about Abe Ingram, and that’s fact.’ 
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As his soliloquies reached this point they were 
interrupted in a rather startling way. He had 
left the Kopje about a mile behind, and had 
entered a small clump of trees through which the 
track led. The darkness was very intense under 
their heavy foliage, and the moon merely shone 
in bands of cold light here and there, making the 
contrast all the stronger. He had reached about | 
the centre of the clump when a figure sprang u 
and held the horse’s head. The animal reared, 
and Tom, with the instinct due to practice, had 
his revolver ready instantaneously ; but his fears 
are needless, for the figure cries: ‘Don’t shoot, 
Baas—me Lobeta ;’ and leading the horse, which 
is still quivering with fear, by the bridle, the man 
stands so that the moon’s light shines full on 
his face. 

Thus standing, he is seen to be a not unpre- 

ssessing specimen of a native ; his only covering 
is a loin-cloth, and the moon’s cold light reveals 
a form which many an English athlete would 


vy. 

Easterbrook, who quickly recognises the man 
as an old servant, says : 

‘Why, Lobeta, what brings you here? I 
thought you had trekked to Buluwayo.’ 

‘Yes, Baas ; but trouble there—me come back, 
tell all black men rise, kill all white men up big 
river. Then I come tell you, Baas, or black men 
kill Missie Minnie. Big witch-doctor, Melinko, 
have induba down Urondi Kopje.’ 

‘My God!’ Tom says, ‘then she was right ;’ 
and turning his horse, he digs his spurs into its 
side, and begins to ride back at full gallop; but 
the native still has his hand on the bridle, and 
says: 

‘Not so much quick, Baas, or black hear 
you.’ 

' Tom, who is in an agony of dread, luckily 
grasps the native’s idea, and pulling in his horse 
a bit, says: 

‘You are right, Lobeta; I shall have to leave 
the horse about a quarter of a mile away and get 
there on foot.’ He relapses into thought for a 
minute, and then says: 

‘Look here, Lobeta; will you stand by me?’ 

‘Yes, Baas ; me friend,’ says Lobeta. 

‘Then look here” Tom says quickly ; ‘you know 
the spring on the side of the Kopje towards the 
rising sun?’ Lobeta signified assent. ‘Well, I 
shall leave the horse there with you, and you will 
hold it for me till I return with Minnie. If I 
don’t come, and she comes alone, or anyhow, 
don’t wait for me, but put her on its back, and 
take her as fast as you can to Inyati. Do you 
understand 

‘Yes, Baas,’ 

‘If I don’t come with her, when you get to 
Inyati tell the soldiers, and they may in 
time. 

They have kept a bit off the track now, and 
are getting within sight of the Kopje as Tom 
gives his Jast instructions. All seems quiet as 
they approach the spring, and Tom slips off his 
horse, and taking off his boots, regardless of 
snakes, starts on his perilous journey. The light 
from the fire at the natives’ kraal is still flicker- 
ing on the western side of the Kopje, and Tom 
begins to crawl up the steep side and over the 
boulders which strew its fece. Upwards he 
climbs as fast as he dare, stoppiag now and again 


for a second cr so with his heart in his mouth as 
he fancies he hears movements of natives in front, 
Half-way up he hears a vicious hiss as he dis. 
turbs some sleeping snake, but he takes no heed 
of it—all he fears are human foes ; and he wends 
his way slowly up till he reaches the small 
uneven summit on which is perched the rough- 
built, corrugated-iron-covered little house which is 
his goal. He waits for a second or so, and seeing 
no trace of the natives, creeps to the western 
edge, and sees that they are still seated round the 
fire, evidently having no immediate intention of 
attack. Then swiftly making his way to the 
north side of the house, he knocks gently against 
the window of a room which is still lit up. A 
minute’s breathless silence, and he knocks again, 
This time the window is darkened, and Ingram 
looks out, and is on the point of calling out, 
when Tom silences him with a quick and whis- 
pered ‘Silence, man! Let me in at the door, 
and be careful not to show a light.’ 

Ingram, who in his young days has had plenty 
of experience in the American backwoods, quickly 
grasps the situation, and, closing the window, 
makes for the door. Silently opening it, he lets 
Tom in, quickly closing it again. 

Ingram, who is as cool as a cucumber, looks at 
him when he is once inside, and says: ‘ Wa-al, 
sonny, what’s wrong ?’ 

Tom’s appearance is not reassuring, for his 
socks and feet have been badly cut about in 
climbing over the boulders, and his face has 
several severe scratches from various bushes of 
‘waitabit’ thorns he has had to negotiate ; and 
Ingram’s face grows graver as he listens to what 
he has tosay. But Tom doesn’t wait ; he goes on: 
‘Look here, Ingram ; is Minnie gone to bed ?’ 

‘Wa-al, lad, she had just gone when you 
knocked ; but I guess she hasn’t undressed yet.’ 

‘That’s right. Now listen to what you have to 
do,” Tom says. ‘I left my horse with Lobeta at 
the spring; it is quite fresh, and is a strong 
animal. ou must fetch Minnie, and make off 
by the eastern side of the house—the way I came. 
It is quite safe that way at present, and once 
you reach the spring you can make for Inyati at 
top speed. It is your only chance, as it’s no 
earthly use trying to defend the house ; there are 
too many blacks.’ 

Ingram looks at him, and says: ‘And what are 
you going to do?’ 

Tom says: ‘Oh, I shall be all right. I shall 
stay, and try and keep the enemy in check, so as 
to give you time to escape.’ 

Ingram looks at him, and says: ‘Wa-al, durn 
me if you ain’t grit, youngster. But I reckon I 
ain’t going to close with thet deal.’ 

‘Don’t be a fool, man,’ Tom says, ‘And, for 
God’s sake, don’t waste time; every minute is 
a. Do you think I’d ever be able to look 
Minnie in the face again if I escaped and left you 
behind? You can just take it I’ve made up ri 
mind ;’ and Tom’s jaw sets in a square way whic 
speaks of an immovable will. 

Ingram studies him for a second, and says: 

‘Umph ! I suppose I must give you best, sonny, 
but hang me if r ike it. I never left a mate yet, 
and it feels real mean to do so now ; and I’m blest 
if I would now if it weren’t for the maid’s sake’ 

And the two men grasp hands, and Ingram 
goes off to call Minnie. 
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She had not started to undress when her father 
knocked at her door; and opening it immedi- 
ately, she listened to his hurried directions. 

There is no time wasted, and in a few minutes 
all is ready, and Minnie comes out of the room 
with a pale face ready for the journey. It is a 
bad minute or two for Tom, that parting. She 
on her part seems quite dazed, and doesn’t seem 
to grasp the full situation ; and though Tom him- 
self knows that he has virtually doomed himself 
to certain death he takes care not to let her know 
the worst ; but it is a hard struggle. 

How they got down the Kopje none of them 
knew. It seemed as if they were bound to be 
discovered every minute and every step; but 
somehow, trying to go as noiselessly as possible, 
slipping, crawling, and stumbling, the bottom was 
reached at last, and then it was comparatively 
easy work to reach the spring. 

Lobeta was waiting with the horse, and gave 
the welcome news that no blacks had come near 
him ; and then the final parting came. Just one 
mad burning kiss and a wave of the hand, and 
then Tom began to feel the foretaste of death. 
Utterly callous, he walked back boldly up the 
Kopje without caring whether he was seen or 
not—that is to say, till half way-up ; and then he 
remembered that his work was not yet done, and 
that he had, if possible, to prevent the blacks 
from knowing that Ingram and his daughter had 
escaped. After that, for the rest of the climb, he 
was as careful as the first time, and he eventually 
regained the house, without, so far as he could 
teil, having been noticed. 

Once inside and the door barricaded, a wild 
desire for life seized him. The thought of 
Minnie, whom he had fairly won, being utterly 
lost to him seemed terrible, and the thought 
of having to sit and wait for death while she 
was still living and loving him maddened him, 
and life became very dear indeed. Minute after 
minute passed, and the long-drawn silence became 
unbearable. He had turned out the lamp and 
had barricaded the window as best he could, so 
that the only light vouchsafed to him was a shaft 
of the moon, which streamed through the one 
loophole he had left; and it was with his eye 
fixed at this narrow inlet that he sat, with his 
rifle across his knee, waiting in that terrible state 
of tension which only he who has been in similar 
desperate case can appreciate. Minute followed 
minute—hours they seemed to him; but in reality 
he hadn’t been waiting for more than a quarter 
of an hour when something arrested his atten- 
tion. 

The edge of the plateau on which the house 
was built was clear-cut against the moonlit sky, 
and it was with his eyes fixed on this near 
horizon that he saw the body of a man slowly 
and stealthily silhouette itself against the sky, 
and almost simultaneously the edge of the plateau 
became alive with the forms of the attacking 
blacks, and a shower of assegais came hurling 
through the air, some discharged with such force 
_ they pierced through the frail walls of the 
louse, 

At the first sight of the enemy all Tom’s 
natural coolness and determination returned. It 
was almost as if he hailed their appearance as a 
relief ; and to a certain extent it was. At any rate 
there was no suspense now—that awful suspense 


which was nearly more than he could bear. It 
was cut and dried now, and in all human pro- 
bability it would be all over in a few minutes, 
for it seemed impossible for any one to hold out 
much longer—the odds were too great. But the 
actuality of the danger seemed to brace Tom, as 
very often happens with men in whom the fight- 
ing instinct is strong; and it was with perfect 
sang froid that he raised his rifle and took careful 
aim at the native who was in advance. 

Crack! the rifle rings out, and the man he 
aims at leaps into the air and falls prone. The 
others halt for a minute or two, evidently a bit 
staggered at the warmth of their reception ; but 
it is only for a minute or so, and like a living 
wave, they sweep over the intervening space and 
surge up to the very walls of the house, breaking 
as they do so into a spray of flashing assegais, 
But the rifle has not been silent, and two more 
stark figures are lying on the plateau. Still there 
are — to take their place, and the frail door 
is already splitting beneath the heavy blows of 
their knob-kerries as Tom leaves his loophole and 
dashes into the passage ready for a last stand. 
As he does so a thought flashes through his brain. 
A desperate chance, to be sure, but a chance for 
all that ; and the present time is not particularly 
fitted for much weighing as to its advisability, 
and Tom doesn’t weigh at all; it is the first 

limpse of hope he has had, and he intends to 
enefit if 

The natives are all busily engaged in bursting 
in the door, which, considering its frailty, has 
hung out very well; and giving a parting shot 
through a gap in one of its timbers—a shot an- 
swered by a shrill scream which tells its own 
tale—he darts across to the kitchen. As he does 
so an assegai flashes along the passage and quivers 
in the opposite wall. The door is evidently giving 
way fast, and Tom feverishly drags the table 
under what is seen to be a small trap-door in the 
ceiling. To jump on the table and thrust back the 
bolt is a thing of a second, and the next moment 
he is out on the slope of the roof and sliding to 
the ground. 

He is none too soon. Almost simultaneous] 
with his reaching the ground a crash and a rush 
bespeak the fact that the door has given way, and 
that the blacks are in the house. Once on the 
ground, Tom dashes off like a deerhound, away 
from the house in the direction of the native 
kraals. Certainly it seems like running into the 
arms of the enemy; but there is a method in 
Tom’s madness, and luck is with him. All the 
natives are evidently up at the house, and he 
dashes down the side of the Kopje unchallenged. 
But though there is nobody to bar his flight, he 
does not get off without being seen, and half-way 
down the Kopje he is spotted by the enemy, and 
the pack are quickly in full chase. Downward 
he flies, leaping from boulder to boulder, crashing 
through the thorn-bushes, which take strips of 
his clothing and flesh away; onwards, madly 

lunging down with the hue-and-cry hard after 
nim, and with the blood streaming from his 
lacerated feet and legs, with his teeth hard set 
and his breath coming short and quick through 
his nostrils—verily a mad race ; but there is death 
behind him, and Tom strains every nerve, till at 
last—it has seemed miles to him—at last his goal 
is reached, 
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A strange place indeed to choose for safety—a 
bare plateau of rock with one small lean-to shed 
on it—a shed which one good kick would bring in 
a heap to the ground, much less would it afford 
shelter from the howling mob now but a few 
hundred yards away. But it is not the shed 
which is Tom’s goal. Dashing past it, he stops 
short a few yards farther on. On first appear- 
ance there seems less chance of safety here than 
in the shed; for there is nothing but a rough 
windlass and a hole in the ground, neither 
of which would be prone to inspire hope in a 
stranger. But Tom seems satisfied, and doesn’t 
waste time once he has arrived there. Attached 
to the windlass by a thick cable-rope is an iron 
bucket. Quickly placing his rifle in it, he swings 
it out over the shaft and lets it down. The 
natives are rapidly coming up now, and directly 
the bucket touches the bottom he hitches the 
rope, and, seizing it by his hands and curling his 
legs round it, begins to let himself slide down. 
Down he slides, now striking one side of the 
shaft, now the other, as the rope twists round and 
jerks about with his weight. Down and yet 
down, with the mouth of the shaft getting smaller 
and smaller, while the coarse rope cuts grooves in 
his legs and the palms of his hands ‘get raw. 
Downwards till it seems that the bottom will 
never be reached. Will he reach it in time? 
The blacks must be nearly at the mouth now. 
‘Ha! I was nearly off that time,’ he murmurs 
as he strikes the side of the shaft more heavily 
than before; but he still manages to keep his 
hold on the rope. ‘Thank Heaven, here’s the 
bottom at last,’ and seizing his rifle, he makes a 
dash for the mouth of the cutting, which strikes 
off at right angles with the main shaft ; and not 
a second too soon, for, as he gets about ten feet 
from the bottom of the shaft—crash !—a large 
boulder of quartz comes hurtling through the 
air, smashing from side to side of the shaft, and 
striking the bottom, flies into fragments, pieces 
whizzing unpleasantly close to Tom’s head. This 
piece is followed by a cascade of smaller ones, 
which clash and crash against one another in 
their flight through the air, and fly like grape- 
shot when they strike the bottom. But Tom has 
got out of range by now, and, utterly exhausted, 
falls flat on his face, while the incessant rattle and 
roar of the pieces of quartz the natives hurl down 
thunders away harmlessly. But after a minute 
or two the falling pieces become fewer, and 
gradually stop altogether, with the exception of 
a solitary piece which now and then booms down 
the shaft. Tom pulls himself together and sits 
up. He is not out of the wood yet, he knows, 
The natives may think they have put an end to 
him ; but, on the other hand, they may not, and it 
is quite possible that some of their number may 
venture down the shaft to make sure of their 
work ; and Tom becomes watchfulness itself as 
he fixes his eyes on the streak of moonlight 
visible from the bottom of the shaft. The bucket 
has been battered into a shapeless mass, while 
the rope has been severed by one of the blocks of 
quartz, and the end dangles freely ; and Tom fixes 
his eyes on the end of the swinging rope in a 
state of extreme tension. 

Slowly the minutes pass by. The minutes 
grow into hours, and yet the ae still swings 
free. He is rapidly getting terribly stiff, and his 


hands and torn legs and feet give him great ain, 
but he doesn’t take his eyes off the rope. He is 
growing hypochondriacal, too, and he watches the 
rope swinging to and fro, and thinks, ‘Ah! now 
it will touch the side. No—then it will next 
time,’ and so on. Then he gets drowsy and his 
eyes shut, and he hastily opens them with a 
me lest just at that moment some native 
should have reached the bottom. But, do what 
he can, the drowsiness gets worse and worse, 
and he is rapidly dozing off into sleep when a 
small piece of quartz rattles down the shaft. 
There is only one piece, but it is sufficient for 
Tom, who is all awake again immediately ; but 
nothing follows, and he is beginning to think it 
is a false alarm when he is struck by the motion 
of the rope. Instead of swinging slowly to and 
fro as before it has a curious jerky movement—a 
movement which makes Tom shift his rifle to his 
shoulder and take steady aim at the rope. There 
is no doubt what causes that curious vibration ; 
there is a man coming down hand-over-hand. It 
seems ages while Tom watches the rope and waits 
for his enemy ; but gradually the movement of 
the rope becomes more and more jerky, till at 
last the figure of a native cautiously swarming 
down the rope appears in the moonlit area at the 
bottom of the shut. He must be a brave man to 
venture alone on such an errand; and Tom, 
strange to say, feels a certain amount of com- 
punction at shooting him, as it were, at a dis- 
advantage ; but it is no time for thoughts like 
these, and in a second all is over. As the rifle 
rings out the figure falls like a log from the rope 
without a movement, and Tom is left alone with 
a dead body. 

The night wears on, and Tom, whose drowsi- 
ness has been satisfactorily dispelled, sits watch- 
ing the bottom of the pit hour by hour; but, 
with the exception of stray pieces of quartz which 
now and again come plunging down the shaft, 
the hours pass without any further attack, and 
he begins to think that his chance of escape is 
comparatively good, as help from Inyati is pretty 
sure to arrive by midday, if he can manage to 
keep the enemy at bay till then. But sudden] 
a great horror seizes him. What is that whic 
has just fallen with a rustling thud at the bottom, 
and what is that smell which begins to pervade 
the tunnel? The terrible truth forces itself upon 
him—they are going to suffocate him. Fool, 
never to have thought of that! Fool—thrice fool 
to have fallen into such a death-trap! Rather— 
ten thousand times rather had he stayed and 
fought to the last at the house than such a death as 
this. The brushwood and grass give out dense 
volumes of smoke, and Tom retires as far into 
the tunnel as the working permits. He does so 
mechanically, as he doesn’t have the slightest 
hope of living through it; it is only putting off 
death for a short space at the most. 

But time goes on, and though the heat is 
intense and the smoke now and again drifts 
thinly round him, making him cough and choke 
with its pungent fumes, yet it doesn’t seem to get 
any worse, and gradually hope begins to spring 
up again in his breast ; and as minute by minute 
rolls on and he still manages to breathe, the con- 
viction is forced upon him that there must be 
some fault or other in the strata of the quartz, 
through which some air must percolate, thereby 
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eons a draught towards the mouth of the 
shaft. 

For about half-an-hour the fire burns, and then 
the smoke begins to get less dense towards the 
bottom of the pit, and gradually through the 
murk Tom can see the faint light from the shaft 
piercing the gloom ; and in about an hour’s time 
the tunnel is comparatively free of smoke. Tom 
creeps to the bottom of the shaft, and sees that 
the rope has been burnt away up to a height of 
about twenty feet from the bottom, so that it is 
scarcely probable that any native will venture 
down to make sure as to whether he is dead or 
not. Besides, they are pretty certain to be 
confident that he could not have lived through 
the suffocating smoke of the fire; and so he 
resigns himself to wait in hope of help from 
Inyati. Failing that, he knows he will have a 
terrible business to reach the top without help ; 
but, having gone through so much, he is fairly 
hopeful of eventual escape. 

Once, as he is sitting down within a yard or so 
of the bottom, he ‘has a narrow escape, as a stone 
dropped by some native comes crashing down, 
and narrowly misses him as it rebounds with 
tremendous force; but, barring that, the time 
goes by uneventfully, though, as Tom said after- 
wards, he really thought the last two hours of 
waiting were the worst time he spent. He was 
quite worn out; and as hour after hour passed, 


and no help came, he gradually began to get 
hopeless and think that he would be entombed 
for life. 


But at last thé faint echo of a shot reached his 
ears, followed quickly by several more, and he 
knew that ble had come at last. The shots came 
gradually nearer, and Tom fired his rifle in hope 
of attracting attention ; but it was not until he 
had fired about a dozen times that at last he 
heard a hail from the mouth of the shaft, and 
looking up, saw one of his own troop. After that 
he was very quickly got out with the help of a 
spare coil of rope; but he fainted right off when 
he reached the top, and had to be very freely 
dosed with brandy before he could stagger to his 
feet, and it was many a day before he recovered 
entirely from the effects of that terrible night. 

That he married Minnie, and made his pile, of 
course goes without saying ; but that, though very 
interesting in its way, has nothing to do with this 
story, 


ABOUT ROCKETS. 


THERE are few sights more ludicrous to look 
down upon than the sea of upturned faces await- 
ing the bursting of a sky-rocket at a pyrotechnical 
display, and no sounds more ridiculous than the 
drawn-out Oh—h—h of the thousands present as 
it ascends, and the satisfied Ah—h—h when it 
explodes and sheds its multicoloured radiance 
upon them. To the rocket as a firework the 
knowledge of the many is limited: its only point 
of interest its beauty ; though some few may risk 
a conjecture as to the height it reaches, On this 
point observations have been made at various 
times by measuring the angle of altitude from 
some point at a known distance, the only data 
necessary for a simple trigonometrical calculation, 


from which the largest have been found to reach 
1260 yards, equal to about eleven times the height 
of St Paul's. 

A rocket, briefly described, is a cardboard or 
metal cylinder filled, excepting a hollow cone in 
the centre of the base, with a combustible mixture 
of the nature of gunpowder ; the lower end, that 
to be lighted, is closed with millboard or touch- 
paper ; the upper fitted with a conical cap whose 
contents vary with the effect to be produced, 
whether stars, balls, rains, serpents, destructive 
missiles, &c. On ignition the reaction produced 
by the burning of the composition which takes 
place round the interior of the hollow urges the 
rocket forward or upward, the stick acting as a 
rudder to maintain the required direction during 
flight as well as to counteract any tendency to 
overturning. 

The explosive nature of saltpetre mixed with 
charcoal was apparently known to the Chinese 
many centuries before the Christian era; fire- 
works of various kinds were used by them at a 
very early date. Ancient Greeks and Romans 
seem to have thrown in warfare arrows or other 
projectiles carrying a combustible mixture which 
contained, among other ingredients, sulphur and 
pitch, almost unextinguishable by water. At 


‘the siege of Constantinople, 673 a.p., the Greeks 


destroyed the Arab fleet by means of liquid fire 
discharged from tubes. The Saracens employed 
a similar agent against the crusaders, and during 
the fourteenth century this so-called Greek fire was 
constantly used throughout the West of Europe, 
both in siege and defence. In spite, however, of 
their employment in war for so many centuries, 
rockets were of little practical utility until the 
improvements introduced by Sir William Congreve 
in 1804, among which was the fixing of the stick, 
up till then attached to the side, in prolongation 
of the axis, thereby increasing the accuracy of 
flight. These were superseded in 1867 by Hale’s 
rockets, which require no stick, an ingenious 
arrangement at the base imparting a rotatory 
motion such as is given to elongated projectiles 
by rifling. 

In October 1806 the rocket was for the first 
time employed by us in an attack on Boulogne 
conducted by Commodore Owen, and its destruc- 
tive effect demonstrated. In those employed on 
that occasion the pasteboard case had been re- 
placed by one of sheet iron ; each weighed 32lb. 
and contained as much explosive composition as 
a ten-inch shell, with a range of 3000 yards. Its 
power having thus been satisfactorily established, 
it was further employed in the expedition against 
Copenhagen in 1807, in the Walcheren expedition, 
and on the coast of Spain in 1809, when twelve 
hundred of them were distributed in different 
parts of the rigging of the ships. All these 
showed it to be so powerful an auxiliary to 
artillery that shortly afterwards a rocket-troop 
was formed, which did such effective service at 
the battle of Leipzig as to lead to the formation, 
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on Ist January 1814, of a regular rocket-corps. 
These incendiary missiles were thus referred 
to in a number of the United Service Journal 
sixty years ago: ‘Ninety-six artillerymen, with 
twenty-four thirty-two-pounder carriages or 
frames, can fire in one minute seventy-two of 
these terrific engines of destruction, each ranging 
from a mile and a half to two miles, and carrying 
from five to twelve pounds of a burning composi- 
tion which continues to burn for several minutes 
wherever it falls, over which water has no in- 
fluence, and which, from the mephitic vapour 
which it exhales, cannot be approached so as to 
be extinguished by any other means. A twelve- 
pounder rocket laid on the ground and discharged 
without a tube, by simply applying a match to 
the vent, will run along the ground four or five 
hundred yards, seldom rising higher than a man’s 
head, and thus, alternately rising and falling, will 
continue its course with such effect as, after rang- 
ing 1200 yards, to pierce through twenty feet of 
turf, and explode on the other side, scattering in 
all directions the carbine balls with which it is 
loaded.’ 

Their main advantages consist in their lightness, 
facility of transport, and the terror they excite 
among horses and savages, where their moral 
effect is tremendous. They have been truly 
described as ‘ammunition without ordnance— 
the soul of artillery without the body ;’ but as 
it is impossible with them to obtain anything like 
strict accuracy of fire, they are only serviceable 
against objects covering a considerable extent of 
ground, Moreover, owing to their slow flight, 
they are very susceptible to the action of gravity, 
wind, and other accidental causes of deviation ; 
they have sometimes been so deflected as to come 
back at the troops who fired them, and, from 
the fact of the composition burning away during 
flight, the position of the centre of gravity, 
and consequently their balance, is constantly 
changing. 

Rockets are, however, made to serve a more 
humane purpose—namely, that of saving life at 
sea, by conveying a line to a stranded vessel by 
which the shipwrecked crew is enabled to reach 
shore. This clever device of the late Colonel 
Boxer, R.A., is made in two lengths, so arranged 
that when the first section has expended its force, 
the second is ignited just as the projectile has 
reached the highest point of the trajectory, giving 
it an additional impulse. Buoyant rockets also 
form part of the equipment of our lighthouses, as 
a means of communication when the weather is 
too rough to allow of the near approach of boats ; 
they are covered with cork and furnished with a 
cork head, and will carry a one-and-a-quarter-inch 
coir rope to a distance of a hundred yards, and 
possess sufficient buoyancy to float with the rope 
attached. 

The great height to which rockets ascend was 
soon recognised as affording a valuable means of 
signalling, either to serve as a warning or in case 
of distress, for which purpose they are divided 
into three classes, known as Signal, Light, and 
Sound. The signal rockets display from twenty 
to thirty coloured stars, red, blue, white, or green, 
their cases being painted the colour the stars will 
show in burning; and dogwood charcoal being 
used, as it gives off more sparks, making a 
brilliant tail. The light rocket carries in its 


| head a single star of magnesium-light composition 
which burns for about fifteen seconds ; while the 
sound rockets, intended to give signals from light. 
houses and lightships, have a two-ounce dise of 
dry gun-cotton coated with paraffin and a small 
tin tube containing fulminate of mercury as a 
detonator. Rockets have also been proposed as 
auxiliaries to lighthouses during fog; those of 
one station to shed a different-coloured light from 
those of another, from which mariners might 
know their whereabouts. 

As a rough means of determining the difference 
of longitude between two places, a rocket has 
been fired from some intermediate spot such that 
its explosion was visible from both, the instant of 
which, as indicated by a chronometer at each 
station regulated to show the mean time, giving 
the required difference ; but as the highest can 
only be seen at an extreme distance of forty miles, 
the places could not be more than eighty miles 
apart. 


THE TOWER GARDEN. 


A HERITAGE from some far time, 
The rampart garden should betoken 
Romantic mysteries—or crime— 
When heads were lost, and hearts were broken; 


When captive souls in bodies burned 
In eagerness for Time's effacement ; 
And eyes in anguish oft were turned 
To gruesome sights from yonder casement. 


Then bloomed, as now, in transient hue, 
At morn, at noon, with sweet persistence, 

The nurtured buds of grace that drew 
From prison-soil a lorn existence ; 


Or, viewed from some sad sombre cell, 
To eyes with twilight dim o’ertaken, 
They seemed in changeful growth to tell 

The bitterness of Hope forsaken. 


The fateful Nightshade’s purple bloom ; 
A splash of Tulips, crimson-spotted ; 
And Rue and Henbane, steeped in gloom, 
By sudden mists of tears out-blotted. 


Oh, bygone tears! Forgotten grief ! 
The perished woe of man or maiden, 
As traceless as the driven leaf 
That downward flutters, tempest-laden. 


And now, as it had never been, 
Of sorrow unto sorrow ended, 

A hush has fallen o’er the scene— 
The fading Past and Present blended. 


So long ago, in added years, 
So brief the retrospective stages 
Of human hopes and joys and fears—- 
The yielded lesson of the ages. 
James CLEUGH. 
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